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Peace News 


Editorial 


THE HARLEM RIOTS 


“T used to wake up in the mornings 
and look at the blue sky and say 


‘O God, why do I exist? Why 
wasn’t I made white?’ But J don’t 
say that any more. I know why I 


exist. I exist to fight to be a man.” 
- 18-year-old Harlem Negro. 


In a statement on the race riots in 
Harlem, issued on July 21, President 
Johnson said: 


“The immediate overriding issue in 
New York City is the preservation of 
law and order and the right of our 
citizens to respect for their property 
and to be safe in their person as 
they walk or drive through the streets 
. . . It must be made clear once and 
for all that violence and lawlessness 
cannot, must not and will not be 
tolerated ...I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans will 
join in preserving law and order and 
reject resolutely those who espouse 
violence no matter what the cause.” 


On the face of it, this is a very reason- 
able statement: the sort of statement 
one would expect from a President. It 
is part of the President’s job to preserve 
law and order and few people will not 
share President Johnson’s concern to 
protect people in New York from 
injury. 

Unfortunately, it barely touches the 
important issues raised by the recent 
violence in Harlem, Brooklyn and 
Rochester. It is true that the President 
referred to his intention to give the 
New York authorities “help in correct- 
ing the evil social conditions that breed 
despair and disorder” but what he said 
on this subject was only the vaguest of 
generalities. When asked by reporters 
what the President had in mind when 
he spoke of correcting evil social con- 
ditions, Mr George Reedy, the White 
House press secretary, was unable or 
unwilling to say. Meanwhile, the only 
concrete action the President has taken 
is to order an FBI inquiry to determine 
whether any federal crimes were com- 
mitted during the riots. 

Any attempt to understand why the 
riots occurred must come to terms with 
the living conditions and attitudes of 
Negroes in northern ghettoes like Har- 
lem and the Negro sections of Brooklyn. 
This is a difficult task for anyone who 
is not actually a Negro living in one of 
these areas, but there is enough evi- 
dence available now to build up a pic- 
ture which helps to explain the recent 
outbreak of violence. 


Much of this evidence is contained in a 
survey carried out this year by HARYOU 
(Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited), 
an unofficial group trying to improve con- 
ditions and opportunities for people in 
Harlem. The figures quoted by the 
HARYOU report speak for themselves: 
infant mortality in Harlem is twice the 
rate for New York as a whole; only 
half the children in central Harlem 
under 18 live with both parents as 
against 83% for the whole city; 11% of 
the houses were described as “ dilapi- 
dated” (not providing safe and adequate 


shelter) and 33% as “ deteriorating ” 
(needing more than regular mainten- 
ance); children in central Harlem in the 
third grade are a year behind children 
in the rest of New York, in the sixth 
grade they are nearly two years behind, 
in the eighth grade two and a half 
years. 


A 15-year-old girl, quoted in the 
HARYOU report, describes living con- 
ditions in Harlem as follows: 


“Now they have peen complaining to 
the Department of Health about con- 
ditions in the building, about all the 
violations, no lights in the hall, the 
rats and the roaches literally moving 
the tenants out of the building, and 
about six months ago the plumbing in 
the basement got jammed up somehow 
or other and there has been standing 
water and the flies and maggots and 
everything else have been breeding 
there.” 


A second set of figures - on criminality 
in Harlem - hardly comes as a surprise: 
juvenile delinquency is more than 
double the overall New York rate; 
murder is six times the city rate; the 
proportion of habitual narcotics users in 
Harlem has varied recently between 
eight and ten times the New York 
figure. 


In the context of these conditions, the 
attitudes of the Negroes become easier 
to appreciate. Some Negroes react by 
retreating into apathy and despair. A 
30-year-old man quoted by HARYOU 
said: 


“A lot of times when I’m working I 
become as despondent as hell and I 
feel like crying. I’m not a man, none 
of us are men.” 


“I’m not a man” - but the 18-year-old 
boy quoted at the beginning of this 
editorial said: “I know why I exist. I 
exist to fight to be a man.” Perhaps the 
difference in attitudes is explained by 
the difference in age. It is certainly 
true that the recent trend in Negro 
attitudes has been from apathy to mili- 
tant action, and militant action may 
mean violence. 


The breaking out of Negro protest into 
violence is of concern to those who have 
advocated non-violent action in the 
struggle for Negro rights for two main 
reasons. Firstly, they must share part 
of the responsibility for the violence. 
An anti-civil rights letter published in 
the New York Times on July 28 made 
a partially valid point, in spite of the 
very offensive language in which it was 
couched, when it said: 


“ Who turned them (i.e. ‘the hoodlum 
element’) loose? Civil rights leaders 
who preach non-violence while harang- 
uing their listeners to the point of 
violence.” 


The civil rights leaders did not, of 
course, cause the violence in Harlem - 
most of them in fact made great efforts 
to prevent it - but it is only honest to 
recognise that those who (rightly) urged 
the Negro to fight for his rights were 
advocating a struggle in which there 
was always a risk, even a probability of 


sass 


Demonstrators outside the United Na- 
tions building on July 20, protesting at 
the shooting by a policeman of a 15- 
year-old Negro boy, James Powell. 


violence. It is not adequate for those 
who advocate non-violence to say that 
they don’t like the violence that has oc- 
curred: if you urge a policy carrying a 
substantial risk of violence, then you 
are in part responsible for that 
violence. 
The second reason for concern is that 
the civil rights movement, which has so 
far pursued its ends with remarkably 
little violence in the face of extreme and 
continuous violence by some of its 
opponents, may now become increas- 
ingly violent. 
Writing in Peace News on September 7, 
1962, Bayard Rustin, one of the leading 
figures in the non-violent civil rights 
struggle, said: 

“This ability of the Negro people in 

the South to combine all segments and 

classes into a common effort doesn't 
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grow out of any peculiarity for co- 
peration which Negroes have, but 
springs first of all from the despera- 
tion of the situation, and secondly 
from the possibility of winning the 
struggle in their time. The Negroes 
in the South have a programme which 
is going to win, and they have in 
recent history examples of having 
won, so that the attitude is: we must 
do as they did in Montgomery and we 
will win; we must do as the Freedom 
Riders did and we will win. .. . Every- 
one goes into (Martin Luther) King’s 
(non-violent) movement because he 
can point out to you a, b, c - the next 
steps to winning integration.” 
The trouble is that in the North, where 
there is little official segregation but 
where de facto discrimination is often as 
brutal as in the South, this ‘a, b, c - 
we're winning step by step” feeling does 
not exist. When your enemy is a 
restaurant owner who won't let you 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Hrituin and abroad (sea mail). 3 months 
9s 6 months 138, 1 year 355 Add 108 p.a. 
for pamphiets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, ! year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s 1 year 44s 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d 6 months 258, 1 year 48s 


North America: $850 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North {5th St., Philadelphta 2, 
Pa 
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3 months 


Specia! offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
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post free trial 
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US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 
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Anglican Pacifist 


Fellowship 
Summer Conference 1964 


“ Elfinsward,” Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
from Monday 17 August to Saturday 22 


August 
Morning sessions: Tuesday, “A Back- 
ward Glance .. . and a forward look” 


by George A. Innes (Society of Friends) 
Wednesday to Friday, Discussion Groups 
on present and future activities. 

Evening sessions: Monday to Thursday 
“1914” the Rev Canon T. B. Scrutton 


(APF) 
“Barly Experiences” the Rev Paul 


GhHddon (APF) 

“Reconciliation between East & West” 
Miss Irene Jacoby (Friends Peace Com- 
mittee) 

“Should we imitate the Crucified?” the 
Rev Donald Reece (APF) 

Friday, Summary of the Conference by 
the Chairman, the Rev Francis Noble 
Conference fee: £8 5s (Booking fee 10s 
included). Further particulars from the 
Secretary (PN), APF, 29 Great James 
St, London W.C.1, or telephone CHAn- 
cery 7476, 


Special issue of THE WEEK 


WORKERS’ CONTROL NOW 
Topham, Coates, Gorz 
incorporating Nottingham Confer- 


ence Report. 1s post paid from 
54 Park Road, Nottingham. 


AUGUST 4 


50 YEARS AGO 


THE WAR TO END ALL WAR 

STILL NOT ENDED 
SO - Join 1964 PPU Protest and 
Witness 


WHITEHALL PARADE ALL DAY 


Posters and leaflets from Friends 
Meeting House, St. Martins Lane, 
side entrance 9 a.m.-7.30 p.m. Also 
Dick Sheppard House open from 
6 p.m. Monday, August 3. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 
CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to 


the Peace News fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion St., Brighton. 


GEORGE CABUTTI’S family wish to thank all 
who so kindly snt letters of sympathy and 
attended the funeral. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
Special rates for civil servants and _ school- 
teachers - ‘‘Agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consult- 
ants Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex Tel, Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Motherwell, Guernsey. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN would like to meet lady 
active in the Peace movement in the field of 
reducing East-West tensions. Strong Christian 
convictions essential, probably a Friend; with 
a view to friendship and eventual marriage. 
Box No, 321. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (ana 
secretary's address). 


To publicise ful! details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


30 July, Thursday 


LONDON N.1. 6.15 p.m. Peace News Office, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross Prof Bob 
Meyners: 45 years at Freundschaftsheim 


(Friendship House), and plans for its future. 


31 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. 233 Bristol Road 
(corner Priory Rd), Flat 11. Working Group 
mtg. W. Midlands C'ttee of 100. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Study group on South Africa to meet and 
discuss problems with South Africans. All 
welcome. Enquiries, C’ttee of 100, ARC 1239. 


1 August, Saturday 


Place. Peace News selling, contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m, 141 Woolacombe Rd, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature sel- 
ling, canvassing Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship 
Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. C’ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


2 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3-4.30 p.m. Outside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
C’ttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.1. 5 p.m_ Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh St. London C’ttee of 100 mtg. 
Members and observers welcome. 


3 August, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London C’ttee of 100 working group mecting. 


3-5 August, Mon-Wed 


WATFORD. Leafleting preparatory to Hiro- 
shima vigils. Offers of help: Dave Lambert, 
YCND, 47 Goodwood Ave. Watford 21643. 


4 August, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.1. All-day poster parade White- 
hall (Anniversary of outbreak of First World 
War). Posters and leaflets from side entrance 
of Friends Mtg House. St. Martin's Lane, 
9 a.m.-7.30 p.m. Details: EUS 5501. PPU. 


5 August, Wednesday 


LONDON W.1. 5.30-7 p.m. Outside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
C'ttee of 100, 


6 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Jane Sugarman: 
‘‘ Some aspects of juvenile declinquency.'’ PPU. 


LONDON E.C.4. 12 noon-1.30 p.m. Vigil on 
the steps of St. Paul’s. Christian Group C’ttee 
of 100, Details: ARC 1239. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Faicon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - ail hobbies. Cor- 
respondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.e. for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing 
Christmas cards, spring cleaning, despatch 
and general help. Fares and lunches paid. 
Monday-Friday, 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (to 9.30 
p.m. Wednesdays). Write, phone (TER 4473) 
or call, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. 


Publications 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) can supply 
any book in print. Mail order service to all 
parts of the world. Book tokens issued and 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, greet- 
ings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


CND SCOTLAND. Monthly. July issue includes 
“ Psychology of Persuasion.’’ 5s yearly or six- 
pence per issue. Hobbs, 7 Airlie Terrace, 
Dundee. 


LONDON S.E.1. 6.45 p.m. Southwark Cathedral 
(opp. London Bridge Stn.) Prayers for peace, 
by Canon Tasker. London Region Christian 
ND. 


LONDON S.W.1. 
hall. Silent vigil. 


WATFORD. 8 p.m. Torchlight procession from 
Pedestrian Precinct to Peace Memorial Hos- 
pital, bearing ‘‘ coffin'’ and posters. YCND 
and Campaign Caravan. 


6-8 August, Thur -Sat 


NATIONAL FAST beginning on Hiroshima Day. 
Leaflets. David Lane, 1 Wentworth St., 
Leicester. 


8-8.30 p.m. Cenotaph, White- 
CND. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


DEFENCE AND DISARMAMENT by Terence 


Heelas. The Arms Race, 1957-1963. 12 pp. 
sixpence. 3s dozen. Hobbs, 7 Airlie Terrace, 
Dundee. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
ee booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD for August con- 
tains articles of special interest to all who 
oppose war. Send P.O. 2s for this issue and 
100-page pamphlet on war in modern society, 
to Dept PN, Socialist Party of G.B, 52 Clapham 
High St, London, S.W.4, 


Situations vacant 

INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE urgent- 
ly requires secretary (shorthand-typing) to its 
Local Groups Officer. Salary on scale £495 by 
£25 to £620 p.a. Applications in writing to 
Mr Lovelace, 72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.1. 


Accomodation vacant 
BROADMINDED PERSONS, age 20-38, for Com- 
munity House (share everything), TV. frig, 
garden, phone. 17 mins. from City. £3 15S 
p.w. Box 320. 


HARROW, Middx. St. John the Baptist Ch. 
Hiroshima-Nagasaki fast. Details: Linda Cor- 


deroy, N.W. Middx. C’'ttee of 10 Paignton 
Rd., Ruislip, Middx. Pisnee 
WATFORD. Hiroshima Vigils outside Peace 


Memorial Hosp., Town Hall, and in High St. 
Accommodation available for volunteers from 
outside area. Details: Dave Lambert, 47 Good- 
wood Ave., Watford 21643. YCND and Cam- 
paign Caravan. 


7 August, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 


I 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. 


Jazz - all profits to CND. 


Come touring with 


WAR ON WANT 


In every continent you will find people helping War on Want. Through 
the generosity of our growing army of supporters, we can provide 


world-wide aid. 


Protein and milk for destitute children in South Africa. 


School 


Help in feeding refugees, survivors of 


flood, earthquake or famine wherever they are. Feeding centres 


Many tons sent to Algeria, Pakistan, India, Africa, Skopje. 


Protein for cave-dwelling Indians in 


The 


need is desperate and increasing. Clothes are needed not only 


Without them children cannot attend 


Wells, seeds, simple tools, livestock and fertilisers, all help the 


production of more and better food. Over 600 Indian villages in 
our Freedom from Hunger Campaign project being helped to 


FOOD 
meals in Basutoland. 
from Algeria to Calcutta. 
Mexico. 
CLOTHING 
for warmth and comfort. — 
school, adults cannot get jobs. 
FARM NEEDS 
“take-off” stage. 
EDUCATION 


in Africa and India. 


Pakistan. 


Primary schools in the Congo, Secondary schools and Colleges 
__Farm schools - training centres for agri- 
culture and other skills. 


Schools for the blind in Tanganvika, 


Youth centres, child welfare, training and rehabilita- 


tion of cured leprosy cases. 


MEDICAL AID 


Modern equipment for large hospitals in Zululand, Hong Kong, 
Padhar and Palwal (India) and Algeria. 


Drugs and equipment 


to clinics to most parts of Africa and India, Ceylon and Borneo. 
Homes for sick, aged and cripples in Jordan. 


So many places, so many needs. 


( This list is far from complete. 
channel your aid to any specific purpose, without one penny deduction. 
could come from overseas for full amount on your request. 


We will gladly 
Receipt 
For fuller details 


ask for project list and our Annual Report. 


If you are going to have an overseas holiday, it may 
be that you won’t be visiting our areas of need. A 
gift to the poor children of the world would make 
your own holiday a joy. 


Your holiday gift received with gratitude: 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s 


at no cost to you. 


Jewellery, silver, old Sheffield bring good prices. 


OUR GIFT SHOP AT: 94 Meadow Street, Weston Super Mare, Somerset. 
Desperate need for clothing for refugees .. . 


WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, London E.16. 


Peter Harcourt 


The Pumpkin Eater, directed by Jack 
Clayton, script by Harold Pinter, with 
Anne Bancroft, Peter Finch and James 
Mason. Columbia Cinema, London. 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 
He put her in a pumpkin shell 
And there he kept her very well. 


About one-third of the way through this 
film, just before Jo’s (Anne Bancroft’s) 
script-writing husband, Jake (Peter 
Finch), goes off for location-shooting to 
Morocco, just before Jo herself begins 
psychiatric treatment for emotional de- 
pression which has culminated in a 
nervous breakdown at Harrod’s, there is 
a sequence between the two of them 
which is worth close attention. 


They are sitting in their now prosper- 
ously decorated living room: she up- 
screen, flipping impatiently through the 
pages of Vogue, he stretched out on the 
sofa in the distance, relaxing for a 
moment before going out. Her irrita- 
tion is conveyed to us largely by the 
sharply exaggerated sound of the pages 
flipping over, pages being used as a 
weapon of attack, not being read. As 
Jake becomes aware of this, he tries to 
talk to her. Sensing her distress, he 
would like to be able to reach her; yet 
he feels ensnared by her present inner 
difficulties. We can tell that he wants to 
escape by the unease about his eyes, 
that he only partly means what he says. 
Nevertheless, we can also tell that he 
would like to help her if he could. 


At first, he suggests that she should 
come with him to Morocco, even though 
it would entail the inconvenience of 
living in tents. She refuses, aggressively, 
perhaps sensing the perfunctoriness of 
his offer: “No, I couldn't go there, I 
couldn’t live in tents!” He gets up 
and moves around, the camera following 
him with the ease and fluidity that 
characterised Jack Clayton’s direction of 
both Room at the Top and The Inno- 
cents. Jake is obviously impatient, 
obviously wants to get away from this 
woman, to be alone, to be free; yet he 
is still with a part of himself trying to 
reach her. He next suggests that she 
should come down to the studio, to meet 
all his colleagues: “They'd all love to 
meet you.” ‘“No,” she replies, even 
more aggressively, “I don’t want to go 
to the studio, I don’t want to meet those 
people.” 


This scene, as expanded by Harold Pin- 
ter from the dozen or so lines in the 
original novel (Penguin edition, p. 39), 
probably has more bite and precision 
than I’ve been able to remember here, 
but it moves approximately in the way 
I've described. In spite of the fluidity 
of the camera work, it is literary/ 
theatrical in conception, as indeed is the 
bulk of the film: it relies on sharp 
dialogue, careful timing, and sensitively 
evoked performances for us to feel its 
force fully. Here is no new break- 
through in the British cinema, no evi- 
dence of an authoritative auteur project- 
ing his own view of existence on to the 
screen, There is nothing to excite the 
critics at Cannes or to gain lavish praise 
in the pages of Sight and Sound. 
Although the scene is considerably ex- 
panded from Penelope Mortimer’s novel, 
it is true to the character exploration 
which (it seems to me) is the heart of 
the book. The deft hand of Harold 
Pinter is pointedly there in the sharp 
give and take of the dialogue (as it is 
throughout the film). Jack Clayton’s 
direction - the performances he elicits 
from his actors - and Oswald Morris’s 
camerawork are both in the best tradi- 
tion of British studio craftsmanship, a 
tradition here seen at its most suave and 
sophisticated. Ali these elements in the 
film are most carefully considered and 
are all individually worthy of praise. 


What is wrong is that they all seem 
separable in this way: each excellent 
element can be extracted from its con- 
text end admired for itself; as elsewhere 
in the film can the magnificent musical 
score by George Delerue, imported from 
France (as for French Dressing), and 
which adds to the film a yearning and 
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INSIDE THE PUMPKIN 


Jules et Jim-like poignancy during its 
contemplative moments. It is as beauti- 
ful as it is (for film sophisticates) 
strangely out of place. In Delerue’s 
graceful, limpid harmonies, Eric Satie 
is in the background: the sound is so 
unmistakably French. Yet my reference 
to film sophisticates is an important 
factor to consider: for how many people 
who may be moved by this film will thus 
care about the Frenchness of Eric Satie? 
Indeed, how many people will have even 
seen Jules et Jim? 


To return to the scene I began with: 
after his perhaps duplicitous but real 
attempts to make contact with his wife 
by his double invitation, and after her 
defensive rejection of what he has been 
able to do; after his complaint that she 
takes no interest in his work or person 
and only cares about their far-too-many 
children, he moves swiftly towards her 
across the length of the room, the 
camera blurring the surroundings in its 
desire to follow him, moving in close 
on the two of them in an almost nose- 
to-nose two-shot as he bends down to 
challenge her: ‘What do you want, 
then?” We are given no verbal reply. 
She looks back at him, apparently hurt 
and angry, encased in the pumpkin 
shell of his insistences. The film then 
cuts to (I believe) a shot of her in black, 
in the office of her psychiatrist. 

This ultimate, unanswerable question is, 
to my mind, the human core of both 
the novel and the film, a core that 
Pinter makes emphatic by repeating the 
sequence towards the end of the film, 
only this time in reverse. Jake is sitting 
exhausted, after Jo’s father’s funeral 
and by the news that she is to have 
yet another child. She moves over to him 
to talk about the baby. He says he 
doesn’t want it, and after some verbal 
irrationality on his part she can say: 
“What do you want, then?” But Jake 
has an answer. He wants an abortion, 
sterilisation, supposedly so that they can 
be free to love one another again, free 
to travel, free to be alone. The final 
blow to Jo’s own dream world comes 
when Jake gets his way. 

Thematically, The Pumpkin Eater is 
about two people who almost destroy 
one another: she through an uncertain 
sense of identity which makes her de- 
pendent on the creative experience of 
giving birth or on the solicitation of too 
much attention from her husband; he 
through his human inability to meet the 
extent of her demands and through the 
ease with which he finds he can take 
himself elsewhere to more superficial 
encounters, to more child-free loves. 


What is great about the experience of 


both the novel and the film is the 
painstaking detail with which both 
characters are evoked, even in the novel 
where everything is seen through Jo’s 
eyes. The film, of course, is different: 
less inward, less autobiographical, less 
dream-like and ego-bound. Yet the per- 
sonal experience is there all the same 
and is to my mind so deeply moving 
that I think the film survives, at its 
strongest moments even transcends, its 
ee disunity, the separability of its 
parts. 


Such great care has been taken in the 
execution of individual scenes: the 
opening behind the credits, where we 
see Jo just before her breakdown, peer- 
ing out at us through the window, as if 
sealed off from life within her at present 
neurotic self; a moment later in the 
garage, standing in a dark corner as if 
evasive of reality, drawing Jake into the 
dark to get her and lead her out into 
the sun; later on when Philpot (Maggie 
Smith), the third partner in their at one 
time furtive ménage a trois, has left 
them, Jo gocs up to Philpot’s dresser 
to throw out all her clothes, and we see 
Phiipott’s bed all spotted by the imper- 
fections in the mirror that reflects it, 
making it looked tarnished and unclean; 
that curious sequence when, in despera- 
tion after her hysterectomy and Jake’s 
proven infidelities, she goes back for a 
night to one of her former husbands, 
Giles (Richard Johnson), where she 
talks in a self-obsessed way and where 
Jack Clayton has shot the scene in 
reverse so that - if we look closely - 
the smoke from her cigarette appears 
to be drawn hack into her, as if to re- 
inforce visually her emotional demands; 
finally, the closing sequence, when she 
has withdrawn to her country windmill 
tower, to be away from her failed re- 
sponsibilities in the world, Jake and the 
kids arrive in the mist in the early 
morning, and we see them coming up 
over the crest of a hill, spread out like 
soldiers attacking a citadel, coming both 
to destroy her self-imposed solitude and 
to save her from herself. 


The film ends - rather like the book - 
with the central problem basically still 
unsolved. Recalling a former sequence 
when they had been happier together, 
poorer and so forced to, be closer to- 
géther, Jake opens some tins of beer 
that spurts out over them all. As a 
simple gesture of acceptance - of life, 
herself and Jake, whatever he may 
be - she takes a tin from him and 
drinks it through her tears. They look 


Jake (Peter Finch) and Jo (Anne 
Bancroft) in a scene from The 
Pumpkin Eater. 


at one another, anxiously, with timid 
smiles, and there, with the aspirations 
of the music, the film ends. 


Of course, not all sequences are perfect. 
In his uncertain control over the emo- 
tional sweep of the film) Jack Clayton 
allows certain incidents to run away 
from him, to push themselves into taste- 
lessness or into undigested moments of 
surrealism: the woman at the hair- 
dressers (Yootha Joyce), Conway's 
(James Mason’s) hideous mouth at the 
zoo. It is probably this uncertain con- 
trol over the total conception of the 
human drama that makes the film, after 
the Harrods breakdown sequence, seem 
unnecessarily long. 


Formally, the film also suffers from a 


climax as moving as this ITarrods 
sequence coming less than half-way 
through. Until the final scene in the 


windmill, which in any case is reticently 
handled, all climaxes after the one at 
Harrods are angry, leaving us unavoid- 
ably with a slight disappointment by the 
end. Fine though the script is, with its 
interweaving of significant lines and 
images that recur throughout the film 
(a device with precedents in the novel 
as well), it is really as if Pinter’s sharp 
external observation of often peculiar 
behaviour is at odds with the inward- 
ness of the characterisation, somewhat 
working against Miss Bancroft’s indes- 
cribably magnificent performance. 


Similarly, as one contemplates it, both 
Oswald Morris’s lighting and Jack Clay- 
ton’s fluid comera direction somewhat 
work against the intimacy of character 
observation: they would be just as good 
technically and just as striking in a less 
persona! film. 


Finally, it is impossible to talk about this 
film except in terms of its individual 


felicities. Here, form and _ content, 
though matched, remain apart. Deeply 
moving in conception, magnificently 


acted, and quite finely observed, the ele- 
ments that have worked upon us in the 
cinema separate again a little once we 
move outside. Fine though most of 
the ingredients are, they are not quite 
a whole. They add up to a little less 
than the sum of their parts; and the 
film -. while a deeply moving human 
experience - is not quite a work of art. 


Peter Harcourt is assistant education 
officer of the British Film Institute. 
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HARLEM continued from page l] 


eat at his lunch counter, it is easy to 
see where to fight him, and if you are 
persistent enough, you may well win. 
When the enemy is a vast and complex 
economic social system that denies you 
decent jobs, housing and schools, it is 
much more difficult to know how to 
tackle the situation. The civil rights 
movement in the South has, so far, been 
mainly concerned with the first type of 
battle - and this may be part of the 
reason for its success and why it has 
remained non-violent. The second, more 
difficult and frustrating, battle is more 
typical of the North, although the 
southern movement too is now beginning 
to face up to it. 


In a recent paper dealing with the 
possibility that those working for civil 
rights in the South would resort to 
violence, A. J. Muste, the prominent 
American pacifist, has written: 


“To take to violence (‘ self-defence’ 
so-called) . is self-defeating and 
adventurist, a gesture of frustration, 
rather than facing up to a problem.” 


This is in part a valid and very import- 
ant point. It is difficult to see how 
violence, particularly violence of the 
wild and indiscriminate kind which was 
typical of the recent riots, can further 
the cause of Negro rights. It may even 
do it a great deal of harm - by, for 
example, driving people to vote for 
Goldwater. 


Yet “facing up to the problem” also 
involves facing up to the mood of the 
Negroes in the ghettoes - for this is part 
of the problem for those who want to 


see racial discrimination abolished with- 
out violence. 


It is fairly easy to isolate specific evils 
underlying the Harlem riots whose re- 
moval would at least take us a long 
way towards ending inter-racial bitter- 
ness and violence. Drastic reforms are 
needed in the New York police force 
so that it no longer appears to the 
Negroes (as it does now, with consider- 
able justification) to be an agent, and a 
very brutal agent, of white injustice. 
The racketeering by (mainly white) 
landlords and shopkeepers must be 
stopped. A crash programme is needed 
to provide good housing, good schools 
and good teachers for the people of 
Harlem. Racial discrimination in em- 
ployment must be abolished. 


There are people with vested interests 
in the continuation of all these evils: 
the largest group being the taxpayers 
who will have to provide the huge sums 
of money that such a programme would 
require. 


But at best such a programme would 
take a very long time to carry through. 
In the meantime the non-violent leaders 
have the extremely difficult task of de- 
vising a campaign which is realistic, 
effective and does not involve violence. 
A. J. Muste, in the paper quoted above, 
put the problem precisely: 


“To urge that the emphasis now be 
on further developing a non-violent 
strategy rather than abandoning or 
diluting it, is not to urge retreat or 
‘moderation’ or reducing the mili- 


tancy of the struggle. It is meant to 
be, and in my opinion can be in 
practice, exactly the opposite, viz., 
the means to maintain and intensify 
the dynamism and drive of the inte- 
gration movement.” 

Bayard Rustin and James Farmer, two 

of the most dynamic of the Negro civil 

rights leaders, were booed in Harlem 


EDITORIAL: 


last week when they appealed for calm 
in a highly explosive situation. If a non- 
violent solution to problems like those 
of Harlem is to be found, it must be 
found soon. If it is not, there will be 
more violence, more deaths and the gap 
of suspicion and hostility between white 
and black, already frighteningly wide, 
may become almost unbridgeable. 


No colour bar at Labour Exchange 


A new Government policy with regard to 
racial and religious discrimination by 
employers was announced in the House 
of Commons on July 20, following a 
number of protests that labour ex- 
changes have been recording the dis- 
criminatory requests of employers. 


Peace News publicised the discrimina- 
tion by employers being accepted by 
labour exchanges in a front page article 
on June 12, and in July Tit-Bits took up 
the issue. Last week, in reply to a 
supplementary question from Sir Barnet 
Janner, the Minister of Labour said: 


“Recently I have introduced a new 
procedure whereby if local officials are 
unable to persuade a firm not to use 
this sort of discrimination they refer 
it to the regional office. The regional 
office can then use persuasion, and if 
that fails it refers the matter to 
headquarters. Finally I or my parlia- 
mentary secretary take action to re- 
fuse to deal with any vacancies from 
that firm.” 


Peace News recommended that employ- 
ment exchanges should refuse to deal 
with discriminatory employers, and this 
policy is now accepted, though it was 
announced extremely quietly and is 
surrounded by rather cumbersome 
machinery. It is, however, still not 
clear exactly when the services of 
labour exchanges will be withdrawn. 
Mr Godber said: 


» + + Where it is shown that con- 
tinued resistance (from employers) is 
due to prejudice, eventually and after 
due consideration, we are prepared to 
withdraw the facilities of the employ- 
ment exchange.” 


It is now up to Mr Godber to explain 
what kind of racial or religious dis- 
crimination in employment is not due to 
prejudice. And it is to be hoped that 
he will cut some of the long procedures 
involved in his newly-announced system, 
so that no man or woman entering a 
labour exchange will ever be discrim- 
inated against on the grounds of religion 
or race. 


Richard Boston—QUARREL ISLAND 


Lord of the Flies, directed by Peter 
Brook. (Cameo-Poly, London). 


William Golding’s Lord of the Flies was 
first published only ten years ago. Since 
then it has established itself as a 
modern classic, as probably the most 
distinguished novel written in English 
in the last twenty years at least. It is 
used as a text in exams; it has been a 
radio play; now, after many delays, the 
film version is being shown. 


Behind the opening credits we see 
photographs of an English prep school - 
Latin class, geonietry class, a cricket 
match and so on. Towards the end of 
these we switch from the cricket match 
to pictures of nuclear rockets, back to 
the cricket match, back to the rockets. 
There are school evacuation notices, a 
plane takes off and somewhere over the 
Pacific explodes and falls into the 
sea. 


All this is shown in a series of stills. 
Hereafter the action proper starts and 
follows very faithfully the action of the 
novel. The story must by now be well 
known, the story of a group of school- 
boys who, left alone on a tropical island, 
degenerate into savagery. One or two 
incidents are left out, presumably only 
because it is not possible to contain as 
much action in a film as in a novel. 
Also there is a slight change in 
emphasis, since, through the film that 
goes with the credits, the presence of 
the nuclear war outside the island is 
much more felt than it was in the novel 
where it received only the slightest men- 
tion. In the film we tend to feel more 
that, by behaving in a savage way, the 
children are following not so much their 
natures as the example set them by the 
grown-ups in the world outside the 
island who are at the same time busily 
killing one another, though on a larger 
scale and in smarter uniforms. Apart 
from this, the themes and ideas of the 
book are followed closely and have 
been finely understood and intelligently 
turned into film. 

Basically Lord of the Flies is a fable of 
an inverted Utopia. Innocent, civilised 
English schoolboys, polite and well 
brought-up, left alone do not make their 
coral island a paradise or a boy scout 
adventure as they do in Ballantyne’s 
hoe Instead they make it a savage 

ell. 

Lord oF the Flies shows man as innately 
bad. It was the heresy of the Mani- 
cheans that they believed that good and 
evil fight on equal terms. But in Lord 
of the Flies they are not even on equal 
terms. For Golding, as for Conrad, evil 
has the upper hand. And like Conrad, 
Golding takes us into the heart of dark- 


ness and makes us see, as Kurz saw, 
the horror. 

The horror in Lord of the Flies is the 
irrationality. This takes two forms. 
First, there is the brute irrational 
violence of Jack. He and his fellow 
choristers are first seen chanting a 
Kyrie Eleison which has been set as a 
march. Jack is militaristic, authoritarian 
and violent. Progressively he becomes 
savage, cruel and murderous. In the 
terms of conventional politics he is a 
fascist, and against him Ralph’s easy- 
going, good-natured, decent liberalism 
hasn’t a chance. Even Piggy’s solid 
rationalism is destroyed by Jack’s 
violence, though only with the death of 
Piggy himself. 

The other form of irrationality is the 
fear the children develop of the beastie, 
the thing the littl'uns say they have seen 
in the dark. The four bigger boys do 
not really believe in the beast, though 
Jack uses the fear of it to consolidate 
his authority and to undermine that of 
Ralph. But it is only the dreamy Simon, 
the boy who throws fainting fits, who 
has the courage to find out the beast 
and to recognise it for what it is - the 
body and parachute of the pilot of the 


crashed plane. At the same time he 
recognises that in a different form the 
beast does exist, but “ Maybe it is only 
us.” The boys themselves are the beast 
and if they are destroyed they will have 
destroyed themselves as the adults are 
doing in their nuclear war. Simon 
recognises this unpleasant truth, and 
like Socrates and Jesus and others who 
have told the truth, he is killed for 
doing so. Returning from the corpse 
of the pilot, which he alone has looked 
at without running away, Simon is mis- 
taken for the beast and murdered by 
Jack and his hunters. 


The film has the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the novel. It is powerful 
because it follows the novel which is 
powerful. It is weak where the novel is 
weak - namely on the bits that have to 
do with Simon and with the beast, the 
Lord of the Flies. These are the least 
ae parts of both the book and the 
lm. 


A few things do not come across quite 
as strongly as in the book: for example, 
the deaths of both Piggy and Simon are 
less horrifying. On the other hand, the 
music is tremendously effective, particu- 


larly the very beautiful Kyrie which is 
sung with the credits and at the death 
of Simon, and the contrasting martial 
Kyrie which becomes more and more 
threatening until it is replaced by the 
hunters’ chant “Kill the pig! Slit its 
throat! Bash it in!” 


The direction is excellent and the acting 
of the children superb - and in the case 
of Piggy it is near to genius. I hope 
a record will be issued of his tremend- 
ously funny True Story of Camberley. 


The only question I have is quite what 
was the point of making the film. The 
Victorians had illustrations in their 
novels. Nowadays we make films of 
ours. And this film is really just a long 
series of brilliant moving illustrations 
for the book. As such it has been done 
better, much better, than one had dared 
to hope. But I still can’t quite see 
the point of it. The book doesn’t need 
the film, while the film wouldn’t get far 
without the book. But given that sooner 
or later someone was bound to make a 
film of Lord of the Flies we must be 
very grateful to Peter Brook for having 
done the job so well and for having 
made something so powerful of it. 


New Committee of 100 statement 


The National Committee of 100 issuea 
the following new policy statement last 
Monday. 


The Committee of 100 stands for non- 
violent direct action. Our aims extend 
beyond nuclear disarmament. We are 
totally opposed to the solution of inter- 
national problems by means of war. We 
believe that all such conflicts can be 
resolved by peaceful means. We think 
that people of every country should re- 
fuse to fight. 


Being opposed to war we are also op- 
posed to all preparations for war. We 
oppose the return of conscription and 
the production and use of nuclear, 
biological and chemical and conven- 
tional weapons. 


We have found that peace and freedom 
are inseparable. We stand for complete 
freedom of speech, association and the 
press in all countries, East and West, 
North and South. We identify ourselves 
with all those who are exploited or who 
are denied human rights. In each case 
we ask, “ What can we do to help?” We 
do not believe in frontiers. We believe 
that individuals acting together across 
all boundaries can stop wars and can 
secure human rights. We are deter- 


mined to resist tyranny by non-violent 


means and we endeavour by the same 
means to support others who are resist- 
ing tyranny or injustice in other parts 
of the world. 

We believe that conflict situations are 
our responsibility. We are proceeding 
beyond moral protests to take con- 
structive action in their solution. 

It is not enough to be merely anti-war. 
We are interested in the problems of 
building a new non-violent society. We 
think it essential to undertake this even 
under the shadow of war and war pre- 
parations. We are, for example, actively 
involved in new thinking and action 
about education, housing, health, com- 
munications, transport and industrial 
relations. 


We have broken with party politics. We 
believe in the day-to-day mutual account- 
ability of individuals and groups. We 
have ceased to believe in dependence 
upon representatives and officials. We 
are, in consequence, opposed to the 
present trend towards the centralisation 
of government. We urge new experi- 
ments in regional, local and functional 
administration in which the importance 
of the individual counts more than the 
importance of ‘‘the machine.” 

We believe that our thinking about non- 
violence and direct action (the personal 


responsibility of the individual for his 
situation), provides a new basis for 
making international and domestic de- 
cisions. We do not regard these ideas 
as sectarian doctrines peculiar to our- 
selves. We are conscious that we inherit 
traditions that have come down to us 
over generations of struggle. What we 
have done in the Committee of 100 is to 
give particular attention to the prob- 
lems of violence and its opposite, and 
authoritarianism and its opposite, be- 
cause these subjects have been neglected 
in the twentieth century. This neglect 
accounts very largely, we think, for the 
helplessness of politicians in face of two 
world wars and the threat of a third. 
We look forward to better and closer 
relations with all other organisations 
and individuals of the independent peace 
movement. We propose joint discus- 
sions, projects and demonstrations in 
which people of different persuasions can 
participate in their different ways with- 
out prejudice to their own values or to 
our common objectives. 

Our movement is, as yet, inexperienced 
and inadequate. We believe we see the 
possibilities and have tried to indicate 
them here. We recognise the diffi- 
culties. We need many more people to 
join us. 
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FOOD CRISIS IN INDIA 


A major food crisis is threatening law 
and Sraer in many parts of India. Home 
Minister Nanda is said to have warned 
the Chief Ministers of the various states 
to be on the alert against outbursts 0 
violence likely to be incited by 
“ agitators.” 

The Observer of July 26 reported that 
last Friday the Communist Party of 
India openly “declared war” on hoard- 
ing and high prices. It promised five 
days of civil disobedience starting on 
August 24, during which 100,000 volun- 
teers would court arrest throughout 
India. This will be followed by a4 
“national general strike” on a date to 
be fixed. Mr S. K. Dey, Minister for 
Community Development, said that if 
food was not made available at reason- 
able prices, food riots could start on 
a scale which might imperil the demo- 
cratic basis of Indian society. 
Demonstrations against the Congress 
Government have already occurred in 
Bombay, Lucknow and other big towns, 


f detained 


in rural areas mobs have attacked 
a looted food shops. In some places 
police have had to use force against 
hunger-marchers and leaders have been 
under Defence of India 
rules. 1 
Public anger is being fostered by a wide- 
spread belief that the crisis is being 
caused mainly, if not entirely, by 
hoarders and profiteers. Experts, how- 
ever, believe that the true cause of the 
crisis is Nehru’s adherence to long-term, 
big-scale planning to the relative neglect 
of agriculture. ‘ 7 

ernment officials are said to be work- 
ne hard on food supply schemes, The 
Observer report continues. They recog- 
nise that the mounting obligation to 
import food is putting a severe strain 
on India’s foreign exchange position. 
Shastri will have to lead a massive 
rescue operation in the face of rising 
public resentment, threats of violence 
and middle-class fears that India cannot 
function without Nehru. 


MORE TROOPS TO S. VIETNAM 


It was stated in Washington last weekend 
that President Johnson intends to send 
between 5,000 and 6,000 more men to 
South Vietnam in a major effort. to 
crush the Viet Cong guerilla campaign. 
At present there are about 16,000 US 
military advisers in South Vietnam, and 
since the beginning of 1961 more than 
1,100 Americans have been killed, 
wounded, or reported missing there. 


Last Friday President Johnson rejected 
De Gaulle’s proposal for a four power 
conference on Vietnam, saying that ~ we 
do not believe in a conference called to 
ratify terror.” o 
The Times Washington corresponaen 
stated last Monday that it has been re- 
ported in Washington that the intensi- 
fied military campaign would be con- 
fined to South Vietnam. A few days 
ee eee 


New Thirring plan 


Professor Hans Thirring, the nuclear 
scientist and a member of Austrias 
Upper House, has produced a revised 
version of his plan for total disarma- 
ment by Austria. The original “Thirring 
Plan,” announced in Peace News on 
January 3, called for total disarmament 
by Austria, combined with withdrawal 
by the six neighbouring states of their 
armed forces from the Austrian fron- 
tiers, and diplomatic pressure from the 
UN and the neighbouring countries 
against any military action against 
Austria. s 
Professor Thirring, who does not believe 
that unilateral disarmament is a safe 
course for all countries (he thinks it 
would mean “national suicide” for 
Israel), has now elaborated on and modi- 
fied his original plan. He now proposes 
a Danube Pact, “a regionally limited 
non-aggression pact based on suitable 
locally graduated disarmament mea- 
sures.’ The partners to the treaty 
should be the eight states through 
whose territory the Danube flows - West 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and the Soviet Union. 

The proposed pact would include a non- 
aggression agreement, and _ speedier 
development of the Danube as a conti- 
nental waterway and source of energy. 
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previously, however, on July 22, the 
commander of the Vietnamese Air Force 
said that ‘South Vietnam was para- 
chuting commandos into North Viet- 
nam.” Air-Commodore Mguyen Ky also 
said that three years ago he personally 
dropped teams in North Vietnam, and 
that the Vietnamese Air Force was 
undergoing training for possible attack 
on North Vietnam. His disclosures, 
BUP reported, were accompanied by the 
first official US admission that US 
officers are piloting Vietnamese Air 
Force planes on combat missions against 
the Viet Cong terrorists. 


Last week the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment published a White Paper on 
“Communist Aggression Against the 
Republic of Vietnam.” It gives evidence 
of direction of the Viet Cong from 
North Vietnam, and aid and support 
from communist countries generally. 
There are also a number of photographs 
of Chinese, Russian, and Czechoslovak 
weapons captured from the Viet Cong, 
and of mutilated bodies of Viet Cong 
victims. The White Paper is available 
from the South Vietnamese embassy in 
Victoria Road, Kensington, where there 
is also a small exhibition on the same 
themes as the White Paper. 
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Egypt shows her rockets: Egypt paraded its military might to mark 
the twelfth anniversary of its revolution on July 


——_ 


23. More than 


100,000 people watched the giant parade. Field Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer, the First Vice-President, declared that the nation’s Russian- 
equipped armed forces were “the strongest deterrent in the Arab 
world.” He said that new weapons added in the past year had enabled 
the United Arab Republic to become a “ mighty rocket force.” 


A ground-to-air missile of the SA-2 type is seen on the right, and in 
the background a single-stage “ Kahir ” rocket. 


CIVIL RIGHTS WORKER FREED 


The Georgia Court of Appeals has 
quashed the conviction of a white sup- 
porter of the Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee because of the 
“systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
service on juries.” 


SNCC reports that, in an opinion written 
by Judge Robert H. Hall, the court held 
on July 7 that a white defendant is 
entitled to a trial by a jury from which 
Negroes are not systematically excluded. 


US FOREIGN POLICY 


In a document entitled US Foreign 
Policy: Goals and Next steps Toward a 
World Without War, 129 Americans, 
nationally known for their roles in 
church, labour, civic and other volun- 
tary organisations, appealed on July 10 
for the implementation by the US of its 
own foreign policy goals of freedom, 
peaceful change, disarmament, peace, 
and community under law. 


The document states that if the last 
four goals listed were achieved, it would 
be possible to escape from the present 
dilemma in which the defence of free- 
dom is seen as necessitating the danger 
of total destruction. Signed, among 
others, by Grenville Clark, Walter P., 
Reuther, David Riesman, Norman 
Thomas, Jerome B. Wiesner, Amitai 
Etzioni, Bayard Rustin, Dr Spock and 
Arthur Waskow, the document is de- 
scribed by the organisers as a “challenge 
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CALL 


to the radical right.” 


It calls for vigorous pursuit of dis- 
armament negotiations; the admission of 
China to these negotiations, and an 
“open and thorough” discussion of the 
question of the admission of China to 
the UN and US recognition of China; 
generous congressional support for US 
economic aid and technical assistance; 
full exploration of offers of mediation 
and conciliation with the communist 
bloc; and increased support for efforts 
by African nationalists opposing colonia)- 
ism. 

The document was original] roposed 
at the “ Voluntary Organisationa, and 
a World without War Conference” held 
in New York last December, 


The court said that the trial judge in 
Americus, Georgia, who sentenced SNCC 
worker Ralph W. Allen to two years in 
jail for assault during a demonstration 
last summer erred in refusing to allow 
evidence that Sumter County juries were 
excluding Negroes from service. 


Allen was convicted for “assault with 
intent to murder” an American police- 
man on December 11, 1963. Allen, to- 
gether with SNCC workers Donald 
Harris, John Perdew and Thomas Mc- 
Daniel had been indicted by a county 
grand jury on the assault charge and a 
charge of “resisting arrest.” The others 
have not yet been tried. All of them 
were held in jail for 86 days following 
their arrest in Americus on August 8, 
1963. They were charged with “ attempt- 
ing to incite insurrection ” and faced the 
death penalty under the 1871 Georgia 
law, later ruled unconstitutional by a 
three-judge federal panel that set the 
youths free on November 1, 1963. 


They were also charged with unlawful 
assembly, rioting and obstructing a law- 
ful arrest. Harris and Allen were 
charged with assault. All but McDaniel 
were denied bail, and his was set at 
$12,000. 

At Allen’s trial the state contended 
that he had thrown a bottle at an 
Americus policeman. Allen denied this, 
and claimed that the police beat him 
before they placed him under arrest. 


NAGA PEACE TALKS 


Last Friday the Ministry of External 
Affairs reaffirmed India’s strong desire 
for peace negotiations with the under- 
ground leaders in Nagaland, The Obser- 
ver reported last Sunday. 


It is thought possible that the three-man 
peace mission promoted by the Baptists 
in Nagaland will meet the underground 
leaders in Kohima, the Nagaland capital, 
within the next week or two, finally to 
prepare the way for peace talks with the 
Indian Government. 


It has become necessary for the rebel 
leaders to come out of the jungle and 
go to Kohima because the Rev. Michael 
Scott, the British member of the three- 
man mission, has been ill and is still 
unable to travel. 

It is said that India will not quibble 
over the form of words in any agreement 
reached for a cease-fire and the start of 
Peace talks. The Government is pre 
pared to discuss any issue brought for- 


ward by the underground including, if 
need be, the question of Nagaland’s 
independence. 


The need for a firm clear statement of 
this sort had become obvious, The 
Observer correspondent adds. It seemed 
that the long negotiations were at the 
point of collapse and that the forces in 
India opposed to the very idea of peace 
talks were going to win. 


1 renounce war and [ will never 
4 support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


6 Peace News July 31 1964 


Steven Lukes 


The permanent hustings 


The Reform of Parliament, by Bernard 
Crick. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


In Defence of Politics, by Bernard Crick. 
(Revised Edition, Penguin, 3s 6d.) 


In the mid-twentieth century, as opposed 
to the nineteenth, parliamentary reform 
in Britain must appear a dry and dusty 
subject, a problem in piecemeal institu- 
tional engineering. It is a virtue of Dr 
Crick’s that he is as interested in the 
large theoretical issues of politics as he 
is in the day-to-day working of institu- 
tions and is indeed keen to bring to light 
the close connection between the two. 
For the nineteenth-century reformers the 
connection was obvious: for them, at 
times, Reform was the central question 
of politics. In their popular rhetoric of 
representative democracy the Extension 
of the Franchise and the Representation 
of Interests sometimes seemed like a 
panacea, just as the Revolution has some- 
times seemed in the popular rhetoric of 
Marxism. Dr Crick, who is nothing if 
not sophisticated, has a subtle and con- 
temporary point to make. For him, the 
decline of Parliament in prestige and 
significance marks the decline of political 
processes in the business of government 
and administration in modern Britain. 
The Reform of Parliament is a_ tract 
aimed at putting the politics back into 
modern British government. 


What does Dr Crick mean by “politics”? 
He defines it as follows: “the activity by 
which differing interests within a given 
unit of rule are conciliated by giving 
them a share in power in proportion to 
their importance to the welfare and sur- 
vival of the whole community.” Politics, 
he says, is the “ way that free societies 
are governed,” it is “the market-place 
and the price mechanism of all social 
demands” and the political relationship 
is “one that harmonises and tries to 
elevate those differences of opinion and 
interest which naturally exist in any 
known state.” 


It is thus at least partly on the basis of 
a sophisticated theory of politics that Dr 
Crick considers Parliament’s role and 
functions and proposes its reform. He 
identifies the malaise of our present 
situation as the feeling of governments 
that ‘“‘they are neither representative, 
nor in any real sense themselves Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but simply them- 
selves remote and all-powerful trustees 
for the electorate, only answerable to 
anyone at General Elections.” They be- 
come to this extent “above politics,” 
regarding Parliament as a shadow arena, 
an irrelevance to the real business of 
governing, something to be ignored, by- 
passed, muzzled and rendered innocuous 
at all possible opportunities. Hence, 
alongside the continuing strengthening 
of the executive, Parliament has increas- 
ingly less power to criticise and control 
effectively the manner and the content 
of administration. 

Crick’s diagnosis is striking and largely 
convincing. He is right in putting his 
finger on the Executive’s fear of politics 
(in his sense) - a fear demonstrated by 
the continual attempt to take all conten- 
tious issues ‘‘out of politics,’ by the 
appeal to “the experts” and the “ dis- 
tinguished public figures” of a non- 
political character and by the growing 
use of non-parliamentary committees of 
inquiry. But Parliament itself is subject 
to the same malaise, unable to shake 
itself out of a traditional attachment to 
procedural forms and unable or unwil- 
ling to consider its place in the process 
of government seen as a whole. Apart 
from the parasitic part-time MPs who use 
their public position to enhance their 
private status, many backbenchers are 
too complacent to question time-honoured 
taboos, while the fronthenchers are 
either secure in the exercise of office or 
hungry for its fruits. 


What potential role 
Parliament as playing? 


does Crick see 
Given that 


British government has become more 
and more a matter of the Prime Minister 
governing absolutely, restrained only by 
the knowledge that his party must ulti- 
mately face a General Election, his argu- 
ment is that “the election must be seen 
as a continuous campaign, beginning on 


the first day of each new Parliament, in 
which the factors most relevant to its 
conduct are the procedures and practices 
of Parliament - the permanent hustings.” 
The role of Parliament should therefore 
ideally be to act as a “ forum of publicity 
... examining and publicising the con- 
duct of administration” and it should be 
the device by which “the parties obtain 
something like equal access to the ear 
of the electorate in the long formative 
period between the official campaigns.” 
In this way Parliament controls govern- 
ment via the electorate - not, that is to 
say, seeking to overthrow it at any oppor- 
tunity, as under the Fourth French 
Republic (which would be ruled out any- 
way by our highly disciplined party 
system), but rather by continuous public 
scrutiny in the view of the electorate, 
by “that public discussion of public 
issues upon which free politics de- 
pends.” 


Now this is a useful and satisfying con- 


ceptual framework within which to 
develop proposals for parliamentary 
reform - though it is perhaps less 


original than it seems when we see that 
“politics” in Crick’s sense is what the 
rest of us mean by “democracy” in at 
least one of its traditional senses. Crick’s 
own proposals are not unusual though 
none the less compelling for that. 
Indeed they are largely echoed in the 


set of reforms suggested by ‘“ one dozen 
parliamentary socialists” in a supple- 
ment to the July issue of Socialist Com- 
mentary (which reiterates Aneurin 
Bevan’s aim to “re-establish intelligent 
communication between the House of 
Commons and the electorate as a 
whole.”) His main emphasis lies in the 
development of a specialised committee 
system in the House of Commons, largely 
based on the model of the Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalised Industries. One 
might well think that he exaggerates the 
benefits to be derived from invigorated 
specialist committees, without denying 
the intrinsic necessity to develop in 
Parliament a strong counter-bureaucracy 
to Whitehall. 


But there is one strange quirk in Crick 
which is difficult to understand and for 
which he gives no explanation. Not only 
does he not even discuss the one major 
practical conclusion that would seem to 
follow from his diagnosis - namely, the 
televising of Parliament - but he gets a 
former student of his, Mr Allan Segal, 
to contribute an appendix on “ The Case 
for Not Televising Parliament,” which is 
not only very badly argued but oddly out 
of keeping with the almost Benthamite 
tough-minded reformism of the rest of 
the book. Segal’s main point seems to 
be that televising Parliament would be 
dangerous, would involve bias and sensa- 


tionalism and would mislead the elec- 
torate. 

It is striking to observe, as the supple- 
ment to Socialist Commentary referred 
to does, that the arguments on this 
subject bear a striking parallel to the 
eighteenth-century debate on the admis- 
sion of newspaper reporters to Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the case for televising 
the proceedings of Parliament is strongly 
reinforced by what little evidence we 
have on the political effects of television. 
Trenaman and McQuail, for instance, 
write, in Television and the Political 
Image (Methuen, 1961), that “the 
General Election campaign (of 1959) 
added to the electors’ knowledge of 
party politics . . . and there is a sig- 
nificant association between these incre- 
ments and the viewing of political pro- 
grammes on television. There is a 
progression in the findings so that the 
more programmes people viewed the 
more they learned,” there being no 
comparable link with any other cam- 
paign influence, e.g., newspapers, sound 
radio or political literature. And of the 
electors’ attitudes and opinions they 
write, “It is highly probable that the 
period of a year or so before the 
General Election is more formative than 
the three weeks of intensive campaign- 
ing.” What, therefore, could be more 
logical than to televise the “ permanent 
hustings”? 


Alasdair Maclntyre 


The politics or 


Reason and _ Violence: a decade of 
Sartre’s philosophy 1950-1960, by R. D. 
pane and D. K. Cooper (Tavistock, 
5s.) 


The Problem of Method, by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. (Methuen, 30s.) 


A young man in a provincial town 
overcome by nausea at the sheer super- 
fluity of physical existence; another in 
Paris opening his mouth to say to his 
mistress “JI love you,” and finding that 
the words which come out are “I don’t 
love you”; a homosexual who aspires to 
be a homosexual, as a tree is a tree. 
These are typical of the characters in 
Sartre’s earlier novels and they reflect 
his psychological pre-occupation with 
problems of the isolated individual. 
Politics is absent, society itself is absent, 
except in the form of the threat of 
bourgeois life, which is a systematic 
pretence that the individual is his social 
role, that human life is set in pre- 
determined grooves. What this bour- 
geois deception and self-deception masks 
is the complete freedom of the indi- 
vidual, the fact that he makes himself 
through his own undetermined choices. 
If the individual acts out a role, it is 
only, whatever he may say, because he 
has chosen to act it. But what about 
human relationships? 


These for the earlier Sartre are en- 
veloped in misunderstanding and antag- 
onism. I try to make of you an object 
of my projects, emotions and choices. 
What I encounter is not you as you are, 
but you as what I can make of you in 
my own terms. And you, equally, seek 
to reduce me to an object in your life. 
Each of us encounters the other as a 
threat to our own sovereignty and tries 
to avoid being reduced to an object for 
someone else. Even to be observed by 
someone else is to have my autonomy 
endangered. So in the novels of Sartre 
and Simone de Beativoir genuine com- 
munication is rare and fragile. 


When, under the impact of Nazism, Sartre 
became a politically committed writer, 
his initial formulations had little obviaus 
connection with the rest of his phil- 
osophy. He could speak, like a liberal, 
of the need to make the freedom of each 
compatible with the freedom of all. But 
the translation of such slogans into 
political action forced upon him a 
clarification of the relationship of his 


illusion 


thought to Marxism. In 194546, although 
Sartre was willing to collaborate with 
the Communist Party in practice, he was 
prepared to present his existentialism 
as simply incompatible with Marxism. 
For he interpreted Marxism as a determ- 
inist materialism in which the individual, 
far from being constituted by his own 
choices, is simply the product of social 
forces. 


Sartre’s recent writings present a 
dramatic reversal of these attitudes. In 
The Problem of Method, published 
originally in Poland in 1957, he declares 
that his existentialism, far from being 
opposed to Marxism, is simply a cor- 
rective to a too deterministic interpreta- 
tion of Marxism. He condemns Engels, 
in order to liken his own position to 
that of Marx. 


In the Critique de la Raison Dialectique 
in 1960 he set out his own synthesis of 
Marxism and existentialism. This enorm- 
ous and wordy volume is summarised in 
English by R. D. Laing and D. G. 
Cooper in Reason and Violence, and 
published together with a summary of 
Sartre’s book on Genet and a summary 
of The Problem of Method (which in 
French was published as a prologue to 
the Critique). We are all in the debt 
of Dr Laing and Dr Cooper for the 
accuracy, clarity and elegance of their 
presentation of Sartre. But is this 
because Sartre presents us with truths 
which we dare not ignore? Scarcely. 
Insofar as Sartre’s new sociology con- 
tains truths, they are already to be found 
in Marx, Weber and Lukacs. What is 
new is the presentation of these truths 
in a dramatic but misleading form. 


Both Marxists and Weberians have often 
emphasised the need to understand 
social life in terms of purposes and of 
projects, to look to its goals rather than 
simply to its past history. Sartre again 
emphasises this, but places this emphasis 
in the context of a theory whose key 
terms are “the practico-inert,” “the 
series,” and “the group.” What does 
Sartre mean by these expressions? 


In social life the activities of different 
and rival individuals and communities 
create a situation in which men see their 
relationship to others in terms of what 
is outside their own association. They 
find themselves defined and character- 
ised by something other than their own 


purposes and reduced to members of a 
series whose function is given in terms of 
some external social object. The external 
constitutes the practico-inert whose 
presence destroys men’s freedom by re- 
ducing them to members of a series. So 
workers under capitalism define them- 
selves as a class in terms of what they 
do not possess, the means of production. 
So anti-Semites are a group in terms of 
their shared stereotype of “the Jew.” 
The individual can only escape the fate 
of serialisation by means of membership 
of a group pledged to freedom and 
bound together by common acceptance 
of the rights of the group to inflict 
violence and death on its members. No 
bond less than this is strong enough to 
resist the forces making for dispersion 
and seriality. 


What should we say to this? That in 
spite of proclamations to the contrary 
Sartre still lacks any genuine concept of 
social life and social institutions. In his 
recent works, as in his earliest writing, 
they appear only as threats to the 
individual’s freedom. Of social institu- 
tions as a means of liberation Sartre has 
never had any conception. The only 
difference in his later writings is that his 
new concept of the group does appear 
to be a romantic substitute for the 
notion of human unity institutionalised 
through shared ends. But the only true 
human bonds turn out to be violence 
and terror. Why? Because Sartre’s 
basic picture of human nature remains 
unchanged. He first describes individuals 
in such a way as to omit everything 
that makes them social beings; he then 
has the impossible task of bringing them 
together in 4 shared life. Violence and 
terror are brought in as a social glue for 
impossibly individualist individuals. 


Nonetheless Sartre’s work is important, 
if not as theory, at least as a symptom. 
Sartre represents the fate of all those 
Left intellectuals who, finding that they 
live in an age when progressive political 
action is difficult to institutionalise, 
despair of institutions as such, and try 
to compensate for their lack of under- 
standing of the society by the extremism 
of their actions - or at least of their 
views. We all know these ersatz Bol 
sheviks and imitation anarchists; “but it 
it is only now that they have found a 
spokesman of genius. 


eee 


Tim MASON: PRITTIE SLOPPY 


Germans Against Hitler, by Terence 
Prittie. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 


This book “does not set out to be a 
history and it has not been written by 
a historian.” Mr Prittie’s honesty is 
commendable, but with the large sales 
of such books as Shirer’s Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich and Woodham-Smith’s 
The Great Hunger, the old argument 
about the merits of popularisation has 
become obsolete: the possibility of 
reaching a wide public can no longer 
be used as an excuse for sloppiness, 
naivete and distortion. This book 
abounds in all three. 


Its merits are those which one has a 
right to expect from a serious journalist: 
the narrative sections are uniformly 
well written, the basic information is 
sound, and the story interesting and 
important. The book also attempts to 
fill a very real gap. And it is a bad 
book. 

The sloppiness takes various forms. 
Structurally, the book revolves around 
the outworn syndrome of “good and 
bad Germans,” terms which occur fre- 
quently in the text, apparently without 
irony. The tacit and unjustified assump- 
tion of the existence of widespread anti- 
German sentiments in British public 
opinion relieves the author of the need 
for serious reflection about his subject: 
his very limited, self-assigned task is to 
dispel the prejudices of those gullible 
readers of the Beaverbrook press. An 
obsolete weapon in a redundant cause. 
And within this lazy framework there 
is sloppiness of presentation. It is quite 
impossible to write intelligibly about the 


resistance to Nazism without describing 
the machinery of terror and repression 
which so closely determined the nature 
of oppositional action, but the Gestapo 
only appears in this book to arrest 
detected conspirators. The terrible pres- 
sure under which they operated can 
only be re-created by concrete examples 
of the precautions which they were 
forced to take and of the methods of 
the Gestapo. These are lacking, and, 
convinced by his own omissions, Mr 
Prittie writes repeatedly of the diffident 
conformism of the great mass of the 
German population which so greatly 
hampered the work of opponents of the 
regime: the word “fear” hardly occurs 
at all in the book. 


Then there are sloppy historical genera- 
lisations: it was less the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles than the experience 
of trench war, defeat, and collapse, 
1918-19, which created a fertile soi) for 
the rise of Nazism. The view that a 
determined anti-Nazi stand by the Vati- 
can in 1937 “might have changed the 
course of history” is a product of 
Christian goodwill rather than of his- 
torical analysis. 


The trend towards fascism within the 
Roman Catholic Church in the early 
1930s is not adequately treated. The 
policy of the Free Trade Unions in 1933 
is the subject of vague and misleading 
generalisations: Leuschner may have 
been their “natural leader” but the 
effective leadership was, like all interest 
groups at the time, overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with preserving its organisa- 
tional independence and autonomy in 


Letter to the Editor 


As I am sure Dr Soper (Peace News, 
July 24) is aware, I am a keen admirer 
of his, having been greatly helped and 
encouraged by him for many years, so 
that I am very loath to cross swords 
with him. 


I must also apologise if my report of the 
Sheffield Methodist Peace Fellowship 
meeting was sour and cynical, which it 
was not intended to be, although my 
impression of the meeting as a whole 
was rather depressing. Dr Soper’s 
presidental address,, however, was more 
inspiring, as I said. 

Nevertheless, I would still maintain that 
the pattern of this meeting, with its 
hymns, prayers and Bible readings, did 
in fact “in all essentials resemble a 


APPEAL 


This is a bad time for anybody who 
supports non-violent methods of struggle. 
In two very important battles, non- 
violence is losing out. In South Africa 
men of such extraordinary courage and 
honesty as Nelson Mandela are looking 
to other ways of achieving their goals. In 
the United States, the sit-ins and the 
freedom rides seem things of the past. 
These are not the methods the Negroes 
are choosing to use at present. 


There is so much to be learnt, so much 
to be understood about these situations. 
Unless we learn well and understand a 
great deal, the non-violence movement 
in this country will be of no more than 
academic interest. Peace News can help 
by pointing to some of the Iessons and 
providing some of the information to 
help in understanding the problems. 
Mow effectively it does this depends a 
good deal on how much you can con- 
tribute to this fund. 


ALAN LOVELL 


total since February 1 


£/29 


contributions this week £39 O O 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


normal Methodist service,” the space 
normally occupied by the sermon being 
taken up with the answers to the 
questions. To call it a “public meeting” 
was misleading - I for one was quite 
unprepared for the form it took, and 
even the chairman, as he clearly implied 
in his opening remarks, was rather em- 
barrassed to find himself in a pulpit on 
such an occasion. : 

My remark about religion rather than 
pacifism being on trial was a “shorthand” 
attempt at commenting on this situa- 
tion, for without going into great detail 
about such things as liturgical renewal, 
dialogue, sermons, ballads and so on, I 
feel the time is rapidly coming to an end 
when a religious service can any longer 
consist of placing the audience (congre- 
gation?) largely on the receiving end of 
someone else’s ideas and actions and 
hope to be imaginatively relevant and 
significant to their situation. 

Surely a public meeting includes the 
participation of the public in some 
direct manner, even if only in heckling, 
but better still in comment and contribu- 
tion. This MPF meeting lacked imagina- 
tion and relevance precisely because it 
partook of the same quality as many 
Methodist services where the congrega- 
tion are regarded as people whom some- 
thing is done at. 

The distinction between force and 
violence: again I readily apologise if I 
misunderstood Dr Soper, but I gained 
the distinct impression under the head- 
ing of force Dr Soper would, in certain 
situations, approve the use of tear gas 
by a police force. Very well. But does 
the term force simply cover that amount 
of violence which a pacifist is prepared 
to countenance in order to defend the 
particular concept of society of which 
he approves? If so, could an upholder 
of the use of conventional weapons who 
drew the line at the use of nuclear wea- 
pons, count himself a pacifist? Where 
does force end and violence begin? And 
is there a place for a society in which 
all violence - including that of a police 
force - is renounced? As far as I was 
aware these issues were never raised, 
which is what I meant by “the lack of 
detailed and concrete consideration of 
specific issues.” 

I am sorry if I have offended Dr Soper. 
I am still a great admirer of his. I hope 


he will accept my remarks as coming 
from within that ‘‘fellowship of contro- 
versy ’” of which he has often spoken. 
Geof Bevan, 

37 The Avenue, 

St. Margaret’s, 

Twickenham, Middx. 


the new order. And Mr Prittie’s views 
about “the average worker” in the 
Third Reich verge on the frivolous - 
the ‘enchanted life in a springtime of 
more jobs, more new homes” and cheap 
holidays and excursions must have been 
especially impressive to the textile 
worker on a 36-hour week, and to the 
labour conscript on the autobahns, 
shovelling mud all day long, hundreds 
of miles from his home, for a wage 
fractionally above the unemployment 
benefit. 


Mr Prittie discovers this springtime in 
1935; for 1939 the judgment would be 
more justified. But even then one must 
not forget the demoralisation, cynicism 
and bitter discontent among wide sec- 
tions of the working class, the only pos- 
sible reaction to a regime of bread and 


circuses, terror and _ pseudo-socialist 
demagoguery. Labour productivity did 
not rise significantly, and disillusion 


reached such a pitch in the autumn of 
1939 that the Government was forced to 
re-enact the labour protection code 
which it had repealed on the outbreak 
of war. The picture of public opinion 
in the book is static and unreal; the 
euphoria of 1933 was short-lived, so 
short that the Roehm purge of June 
1934 represented a general crisis of 
confidence in the regime. There is 
no mention here of the general horror 
and disgust caused by the pogrom of 
November 9-10 1938, nor of the despair 
which attended the invasion of Russia, 
This background is essential, 


Lastly, there is a sloppiness of detail. 
Mr Prittie has dedicated his book to 
Hitler’s active opponents, and is eloquent 
in his praise of their supreme courage. 
But his reverence should have en- 
gendered a greater concern for detailed 
accuracy: exact truth is the finest monu- 
ment to these people. Schulze-Boysen 
was three months in prison in 1933, not 
“several days”; the names of his 
chief contacts are not “still the undis- 
closed secret of the Russian secret 
service”; and his group (Die Rote 
Kapelle) was not only cracked by the 
capture of a Russian agent in Germany 
- its radio transmission station in Brus- 
sels was discovered simultaneously; 
Leuschner was at a meeting of the 
International Labour Office in Geneva 
in not at a Trade Union Congress, 
etc. 


Sloppiness shades off into an apparently 
genuine naiveté when Mr Prittie deals 
with problems of the function, structure 
and organisation of resistance. The 
chapter on “The Seeds of Conservative 
Resistance ” contains no reference to 
the often bitter struggles of the years 
1933 to 1936, between the conservative 
forces in industry and the civil service 
and the more radical party organisations. 
The victory of the former forces in these 
disputes about competence served the 
function of greatly strengthening the 
new regime, whose own party contained 
very few men capable of running a com- 
plex industrial society. There is no 
analysis of the way in which the struc- 
ture of the politically effective resistance 
was determined by the structure of the 
regime. Why did the Stauffenberg group 
not co-operate more closely with the 
civil service and with the monopolies? 
Why was there apparently no single 
attempt at assassination by a lone 
civilian? These important questions 
are brushed off with the hboy-scoutish 
remark that “the so-called ‘upper class’ 
has a way of leading. This is a habit 
produced by education, self-confidence, 
personality and the ability to command. 
The leaders among Hitler’s opponents 
were largely men of this kind .. .” 


This total innocence of political and 
social theory is even more apparent in 
the passages on organisation. The 
reader will search in vain for any 
typology of resistance groups, for an 
explanation of the fact that the Evan- 
gelical Church produced a national 
opposition organisation whereas the 
Catholic Church did not, or for thought- 
ful reflection on the crucial problem of 
co-operation between various groups. In 
its worst passages, the book is just a 
collection of individual stories, and if 
much of the active resistance was the 
work of lone men and women acting 
utterly independently, this fact should 
be established, analysed and explained. 
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Finally, distortion. Mr Prittie’s sections 
on the Communist resistance are a 
uniquely vicious amalgam of smears 
and paternalism, reminiscent of Hitler's 
bunker conversations.. The Communist 
resistance was ‘“‘in its fashion dedicated, ’ 
its members “too” had courage, they 
should not be entirely forgotten.” In 
fact Hitler always said that the Com- 
munists were worthy opponents of the 
NSDAP before 1933. Still worse than 
this is the crude technique of defama- 
tion. The chapter, typically called “The 
Communist Interlude,” opens with a 
paraphase of an SS leader’s opinion on 
Russian aims 1932-3: Stalin wanted to 
get Hitler into power so that Germany 
would destroy Western democracy, 
(What, one may ask, was the Popular 
Front about?) The Communist resist- 
ance is then castigated for refusing to 
co-operate with other groups. Seven 
pages later we read of the conservative 
opposition leader Goerdeler telling Com- 
munists who had taken the trouble to 
seek him out, that there was no place 
for them in his new order. And “ who 
should blame him?” asks the author. 


Naturally, no other group is blamed for 
not contacting allies. This was the most 
dangerous of all enterprises, since one 
was then reliant on someone else’s 
security system. Thaelmann was not 
helped to escape from prison because 
Stalin wanted to decimate the German 
party leadership. In fact it seems that 
Thaelmann was left in gaol on the 
cold-blooded calculation that he was 
more useful to the party as a martyr 
than as a leader. he captured Ger- 
man officers in the Russian-sponsored 
National Committee for Free Germany 
had “ eye-glasses and collar badges, their 
prejudices and_ inhibitions.” What 
German officer did not? And so the 
hymn of hate continues. 


Particularly unpleasant is Mr Prittie’s 
habit of making a wild allegation, and 
then, ostensibly in the interests of ob- 
jectivity, partially withdrawing it. The 
effect is that the allegation sticks in the 
reader’s mind. Thus SS leader Schel- 
lenberg’s view of Stalin’s aims, 1932-3, 
is ‘somewhat unreliable.” Why then 
devote two paragraphs to it? “It has 
been unkindly suggested that von 
Scheliha became a Russian agent in 
order to pay his debts. But...” In 
the concentration camps, “some Com- 
munists became ‘Kapos,’ or trustees 
acting under the orders of their SS 
guards. They were often as brutal as 
the SS themselves, and pitiless in their 
extortions against other, weaker prison- 
ers... But all Kapos were not Com- 
munists, and Communist Kapos were 
not always like this.” 


The fact that Communist historians have 
not done justice to the men of July 20 
is no reason for adopting methods even 
worse than theirs. The contrast between 
the meanness of his portrayal of the 
Communists, and his reticence about 
the impractical and nostalgic political 
theories of the men of July 20 is glaring _ 
and indefensible. No one writing about 
history may allocate his sympathies in 
this manner. And it is much too easy 
to draw a basic distinction between 
Patriotic resisters and those who “served 
Russian interests.” The removal of the 
Nazi Government was the exclusive and 
sole good; all who strove to this end 
were serving mankind. 


In contradiction to Mr Prittie, it must be 
said that Goerdeler, Stauffenberg, Beck, 
Yorck and Moltke have contributed 
very little to the political tradition of 
the Federal Republic. Their greatness 
lay in their active negation of Nazism; 
their positive plans were at odds with 
modern technical society, their ruthless 
sincerity and self-sacrifice are virtues for 
which there is little place in the com- 
plex bargaining of pluralist politics. 


Lastly, it must be noted with surprise 
and dismay, that Oxford’s Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History has written the 
foreword to this book. He and the 
author would have done the British 
public a much greater service by arrang- 
ing the translation of Ritter’s biography 
of Goerdeler, or Zeller’s Spirit of 
Freedom. Mr Prittie only has a market 
because of the lamentable teaching of 
modern languages in the British schools, 
and the persistent refusal of British 
publishers to do translations. 
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CHALLENOR 


Last Tuesday, after a two-day hearing, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in Lon- 
don allowed the appeals of Ricardo 
Pedrini, Alan John Cheeseman, John 
Ford, Joseph Oliva and James Thomas 
Fraser, who were convicted at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court in December 1962. 
They had been convicted on charges of 
conspiracy to demand money with men- 
aces, possessing offensive weapons, and 
demanding money with menaces, and 
all had been in prison since late 1962, 
except for Fraser, who had completed 
his 15 months’ sentence. 


The five appellants had been convicted 
largely on the evidence of Detective- 
Sergeant Challenor, who has since been 
found insane. The court heard evidence 
that it was uncertain whether or not 
Challenor’s mental condition had begun 
to develop in 1962, and also that Gar- 
diner, the Soho striptease club owner, 
who was the original complainant in this 
case, was a man of bad character; three 
of his doormen now alleged that they did 
not give evidence of the special relation- 
ship between Gardiner and Challenor at 
the trial in December 1962 because they 
were frightened of Gardiner 

The court eame to the conclusion Iast 
Tuesday that it was impossible to say 
that if the fresh evidence were avail- 
able at the trial, it might not have crea 
ted a reasonable doubt in the jury's 
mind. The convictions of the appellants 
were quashed, including Oliva’s convic- 
tion for receiving which had been ad- 
mitted; Oliva’s appeal on this count was 
allowed because there had been certain 
irregularities with that conviction. 
Martin Ennals of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties told Peace News on 
Wednesday: “The long imprisonment 
these three men have suffered might 
never have happened if their complaints 
about Challenor had been investigated 


GRIMAU TRIAL 


Andrew Trasler writes: According to a 
report in the German news magazine Der 
Spiegel, the trial of Grimau, the Spanish 
ommunist who was executed in 1963, 
may have been null and void. 
Grimau’s counsel has entered a plea of 
nullity before the Supreme Military 
Tribunal on the grounds that the prose- 
cutor, Manuel Fernandez Martin, was 
not a lawyer, as is required by the 
rules of court procedure, but had studied 
law for only two terms. Martin is also 
a member of the Spanish parliament, 
but had his parliamentary immunity re- 
moved last week, If the Grimau case 
succeeds, some 4,000 sentences handed 
out by the military tribunals in which 
Martin was involved could be nullified. 


ANGLO - FRENCH 
PEACE WORK 


The International Sub-committee of the 
Committee of 100 decided at a meeting 
last Sunday that a permanent link with 
the French peace movement is needed. 
On August 10 the French members of 
the current Anglo-French project will 
arrive in London on their way to France 
for the second stage of the project. A 
meeting will be held at 7.30 p.m. on 
that day at 5 Caledonian Road. N.1. to 
which all who are interested are invited. 
The object of this meeting will be to 
form a permanent Anglo-French liaison 
group. More English people are still 
needed to join the group on August 11 
to travel to France to take part in a 
work camp. Volunteers should contact 
the Committee of 100 at 13 Goodwin 
Street, N.4. (ARC 1239). 


Five men 


when they were made in 1962; and no 
important evidence produced at the 
appeal was not available last Septem- 
ber.” 


The bricks case 


The Court of Criminal Appeal on July 
23 allowed the appeals of Keith Stanley 
Goldsmith and David John Oakey, 
former police officers, against sentences 
of four years’ imprisonment imposed 
upon them on June 23 at the Central 
Criminal Court for conspiring to pervert 
the course of justice. The Court reduced 
their sentences to three years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Together with Detective-Sergeant Chal- 
lenor, who had been found unfit to 
plead, they had been found guilty of 
conspiring to fabricate evidence follow- 
ing arrests during the demonstrations 
against the Greek royal visit last July. 


released 


The Lord Chief Justice, giving the 
judgement of the Court, said that each 
individual member of the Court would 
have given three years but in the ordin- 
ary way they would not have reduced 
four years to three. In the present case, 
however, they thought they could do so 
because another former police officer, 
Fred Battes, who had not appealed, had 
been sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. The trial judge had taken into con- 
sideration that Battes had been in the 
police force only a short time. The 
sentences, however, had been deterrent 
sentences and in passing a deterrent 
sentence it was not proper to take 
individual circumstances into considera- 
tion, either as to record or service. 
Bearing in mind that Battes had re- 
ceived three years the appeals would be 
allowed and the sentences reduced to 
three years. 


Dobbing reprieved 


The Home Secretary recommended to 
the Queen last Friday that the sentence 
of death passed on William Joseph 
Dobbing at Leeds Assizes on June 26 
should be commuted to one of life im- 
prisonment. He had been convicted 
of capital murder and his appeal had 
been dismissed by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 

Roger Moody of the Bristo] Campaign 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
comments: ‘This was after one of the 
most popular and well-publicised cam- 
paigns ever mounted, on a local scale, in 
this country for a condemned man. It 
means more than that a man’s life has 
been saved; it means that to date this 
year no man has been executed.” 


The Bristol! CACP is at present mount- 
ing a campaign on behalf of Gwynne 
Owen Evans and Peter Anthony Allen 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
CONFERENCE 


Maeve Wilkins reports: About a dozen 
people attended the Day School on 
Civilian Defence, organised by the 
London Region of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, and held at Kings- 
way Hall last Saturday. The speakers 
were Gene Sharp, Adam Roberts and 
Richard Gott, and the conference was 
divided into two sessions of speeches 
followed by discussion. 

Gene Sharp stressed, in a pungent 
analysis of the function and role of the 
peace movement, the need to approach 
with open minds the major objective of 
combining the search for peace with the 
search for freedom. 

Adam Roberts outlined various forms 
that civilian defence could take and 
tackled the problem posed by the fact 
that non-violent civilian defence might 
have to assume a coercive function. 
Richard Gott questioned the strategic 
validity of a concept of defence based 
on non-violence and the moral validity 
of relating peace policies to the pre- 
supposition of the existence of “the 
enemy.” 

“The role of the peace movement is not 
to polish up its halo,” said Gene Sharp. 
Nor is it, in my view. to relegate to the 
perimeter of our thinking a concept 
which brings together political reality, 
sanity and morality. 

The discussion was intelligent and 
searching and for this reason I feel the 
conference to have been worth-while. 
We must pursue this important subject 
and next time we must involve more 
people. 


TROOPERS UPSHALL AND MILBURN 


Mr Emrys Hughes questioned the Secre- 
tary of State for Defence on July 23 
about the case of Troopers Upshall and 
Milburn who were recently sentenced to 
28 days’ jail and then transferred from 
the Aden base and sent to different out- 
posts of their regiment for duplicating 
Committee of 100 leaflets. (Peace News, 
July 17). 

Mr Hughes asked how long Trooper 
Upshall and Trooper Milburn of the 
Koyai Tank Corps, British Field Post 
Office 69, were under close arrest for 
disobeying an order not to take part in 
the affairs of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and the Committee of 100; 
why this order was made; what was the 
nature of the propaganda they duplicated 
on the quartermaster’s duplicator and 


on Army department stationery; and 
what was their punishment. 

Mr Kirk replied that it is undesirable 
from a military point of view that 
soldiers should take an active part in 
controversial affairs, and a specific order 
was given to them by an officer on June 
2 when it became evident that they were 
doing so. On June 10 they disobeyed 
this order by reproducing about 200 
copies of a Committee of 100 leaflet on 
an Army department duplicator and 
stationery. The leaflet was an account 
of the views and aims of the Committee 
of 100. They were under arrest from 
June 10 to June 25 when they were 
dealt with summarily by their command- 
ing officer. It is not the practice to 
disclose summary punishments. 


who are due to be executed on August 
13 for murder with theft. A deputa- 
tion, made up of representatives from 
abolitionist groups throughout the 
country, will be going to the Home 
Office on August 6. The deputation will 
meet between 2 p.m. and 2.15 p.m. on 
the steps of St Martins in the Fields. 
Leafleting in London, and lobbying in 
the two Houses of Parliament, will take 
place today, July 31. Petition forms 
and further information may be ob- 
tained from G. Gummer, 1 Brunswick 
Square, Bristol 2. (Tel: 24291). 


The end of PD 


New legislation, by which the Govern- 
ment intends to abolish preventive de- 
tention and corrective training, will 
enable courts to impose heavier ordinary 
prison sentences on persistent offenders, 
The Daily Telegraph reported last 
Friday. 

A Bill to introduce the new law cannot 
be brought in until after the General 
Election because no Parliamentary time 
now remains for fresh legislation. The 
proposal was announced on July 23 in 
a Commons written reply by the Home 
Secretary. j 

There are now about 400 prisoners serv- 
ing corrective training and some 700 are 
undergoing preventive detention. 
Under the intended legislation a_per- 
sistent offender convicted of an offence 
for which the normal maximum 1s two 
years or more but less than 14 years, 
could be sentenced to double the maxi- 
mum length or 14 years, whichever is 
the less. These extended sentences could 
only be imposed if the court, after con- 
sidering all the circumstances, thinks 
no other method of dealing with the 
offender, including a shorter sentence, 
is appropriate. 


S AFRICA EXPLOSION 


Twenty-five people, including three 
children, were injured when a bomb 
exploded in the main hall of the rail 
way station in Johannesburg last Friday, 
The Guardian reported last Saturday. A 
few minutes earlier a man had tele- 
phoned a local newspaper saying: 
“This is the African resistance move- 
ment. There is a bomb in the main 
hall of the Johannesburg station. If 
somebody touches it, it will explode. 
It is scheduled to explode at 4.33. 
Warn the station.” ; 
The man then hung up and the editor 
alerted the railway police. An eye- 
witness at the station said that a white 
man was seen leaving a suitcase near 
the scene of the incident and walking 
hurriedly away only a few minutes be- 
fore the explosion. . 
The Minister of Justice, Mr Vorster, said 
last Friday that the bomb was placed by 
“a young European man.” It was noth- 
ing less than “a cold-blooded attempt at 
the murder of innocent passers-by.” 


Dr Allen on trial 


Amnesty International has sent a legal 
observer to watch the conduct of the 
trial of Dr Victor Allen, the English 
lecturer who is charged with three 
Nigerians with conspiring ‘ with persons 
unknown” to do an act with seditious 
intention, drawing up a plan to over- 
throw the Nigerian Government, and 
possessing a “ seditious publication ” set- 
ting out a plan to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by military means. 


Simpson speaks 


Sir Joseph Simpson, Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, defended the 
police force against criticism over the 
case of Detective-Sergeant Challenor 
when he spoke last Saturday at a meet- 
ing in London of the British Academy 
of Forensic Sciences. 


He said that some of the things uttered 
about Challenor were despicable in re- 
spect of a man who was clearly, if not 
permanently, insane, The Times reported 
last Monday. 


It was said the force should have spotted 
Challenor’s insanity earlier and hounded 
him out and that he should never have 
had promotion. ‘“ What a feast it would 
be for you lawyers if we had done that,” 
Sir Joseph said. “There are many people 
in every walk of life about whom one 
says: ‘This poor chap is crackers.’ If 
you in the medical and legal professions 
can, try to tell me some fair way in 
which you can say to a public servant: 
‘I don’t think you are sane, out you go.’ 
What sort of justice is that? What 
doctor would stand up and say, ‘That 
man is insane’!” 


In the last ten years they had turned 
out about 46 men for insanity of one 
form or another. Sir Joseph said the 


force could bear criticisms, and he had 
on his files information about people 
who should know better, who were doing 
things much more wicked than police- 
men. 


JOURNAL MERGER 


DROPPED 


The proposed merger between the CND 
quarterly War and Peace and Our 
Generation against Nuclear War, the 
international quarterly published in 
Canada, has been postponed, 


Mrs Peggy Duff, organising secretary of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
told Peace News last Tuesday that as 
far as CND is concerned the proposal 
is dropped, but Dimitri Roussopoulos, 
one of the editors of Our Generation 
against Nuclear War is still keen to 
pursue the idea. It is not likely to 
be discussed again, however, until 
September. 
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today 
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dian independence move- 
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